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BRITISH INDIA.—No. VII. 


TELLICHERRY AND DERAMAPATAM, ON THE COAST OF MALABAR. 


DERAMAPATAM CROSSING FROM TELLICHERRY. 


Tetticnerry is a pretty little straggling town on the sea-coast of 
Malabar, between the considerable military cantonment of Cananore and 
the French settlement Mahe or Mai. It may be said to consist of two 
divisions or parts ; the flat ground constituting Tellicherry Proper, and the 


high ground, or cliffs, called Deramapatam. 


@ were on two separate occasions for several months resideat at 
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Tellicherry, and are consequently familiar with every nook and corner 
in it. 

Tellicherry Proper, or the town of Tellicherry, is built on a loy 
ground, almost on a level with the sea. The town consists of some 
two hundred irregularly-built European houses ; the bazaars; the market. 
place ; a few so-called shops; an immense prison, built on a lofty bastion 
facing the sea, which prison includes the dens for criminals and the 
debtors’ gaol, comprising also a lunatic asylum; the Zillah Court, and 
a species of chapel. Besides these, there is a Catholic chapel and 
Protestant church, and the burial-grounds of both creeds, situated on a 
high mound nearly overhanging the sea. Outside of the town itself, and 
between it and Deramapatam, are a few straggling country-houses, and the 
court-house of the now no longer existing judges of circuit, who were three 
in number, besides the registrar. Beyond these, again, runs a rapid and 
deep stream, over which a couple of ferry-boats are continually plying; 
and on the other side of the stream rise the lofty cliffs and high table 
land which constitutes that portion of Tellicherry styled by the natives 
Durhamupatnum, consisting of a few scattered villages, occupied almost 
exclusively by native fishermen, and two immense mansions, more like 
palaces than private houses, and heretofore the residence of two of the 
judges stationed at Tellicherry. 

We will, if the reader pleases, imagine ourselves on board of the large 
Bombay China-ship, the ‘ Lowjee Family,’ or if you object to that name 
the ‘ Pestonjee Bomanjee,’ just coming to an anchor in the roadstead to 
land some passengers and a few mess stores for the troops in the imme 
diate interior, and then proceed on her voyage to China. 

The moming is bright and cloudless; the water as smooth as a mil- 
pond, and the fine fresh land-wind that has favoured us all night, fas 
dying away to give place to the approaching sea-breeze, whose adventis 
clearly perceptible on the distant blue horizon, now richly spangled with 
the foaming bubbles of the sportive waves. This is one great blessing 
to the mariner that navigates the coast of Malabar; he is never ata 
loss fir a favourable wind, either goimg up or coming down the coast. 
The land and sea breezes are regular to their time, the space intervening 
between: the departure of the one and the arrival of the other beity 
just all-eufficient for the requisite alterations in trimming the saik. 
Captains acquainted with the coast stand eff the land about an how 
before daybreak, the dawn ing througliout the year within no 
many minutes’ difference of de ual time, abeut a quarter to six, ani 
at about ten a.m. they get beyend’ the influence of the land-wind and 
into the approaching sea-breeze. This they carry with them the whole 
day ; and towards evening again the vessel stands in towards the land to 
avail itself of the night shore-winds. These are regular, excepting during 
the two monsoons, at which period vessels rarely approach within sight of 
the land. 

The anchor is gone, the sails are furled, the boat lowered; the jolly, 
good-natured skipper, with a huge bundle of papers and letters undet 
one arm, an umbrella under the other, and a pocket-book full of bills 
of lading held firmly between his teeth, slides rapidly over the vessel’ 
side into the boat, takes up his position in the stern-sheets, and away 
we go, under his skilful steering, safe and sound through the foaming 
surf, notwithstanding the many “crabs,” to use a nautical expressid®, 
that the three young apprentices catch while rowing us on shore, sadly 
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to their own discomfort, and not much to our own convenience, as we 
get splashed from head to toe with salt water: however, the heat of the 
sun soon dries us again, and no one allows himself to be put out by such 
a trifling cireumstance, except a dirty-looking old Italian friar, who, as 
be has confidentially informed us himself more than once upon the 
voyage, looks upon the silly custom of bathing the body as very dele- 
terious to the health in hot climates ; in confirmation of which startling 
announcement he solemnly affirms that, with the exception of his hands 
and feet and face, no water has touched any part of him for the last 
forty years, and that he has enjoyed uninterrupted health during that long 
period. We are not sorry to get rid of our dirty friend on landing ; 
and so soon as we set foot on shore we are beset with hospitable invitations, 
and almost hauled by main force into half-a-dozen separate tonjons.* 
There are no such things as hotels at Tellicherry, nor, indeed, at any 
of the up-country stations; for the English residents are, with a very 
few exceptions, princes of hospitality, and everybody knows everybody in 
the Madras Presidency. 

The master-attendant’s house commands an extensive view of the 
surrounding ocean. It is a neatly-built edifice, comprising every imagin- 
able comfort, and an extensive and carefully-laid-out garden—all his 
own property, and has been his own property ever since he was first 
appointed, which was somewhere about the year 1790—a long period 
to remain at one place; and if anything argues in favour of the climate, 
it is the appearance of the old gentleman, who looks as fresh as any of 
our country squires, and is as hearty and jolly as though he were only 
jast in the prime of life, instead of being an octogenarian; no man better 
able or more willing to give a stranger every assistance and useful 
information. From his house we proceed first to the Protestant burial- 
ground, which is situated immediately ou the left-hand side after passing 
the gates of the master-attendant’s compound.{ The churchyard also 
commands an extensive view of the sea. Here are many tombstones of 
antiquated date, looking as new as the day they were first completed ; 
whilst others, comparatively modern, were utterly neglected and in ruins, 
the inscriptions being barely legible. The sun shines brightly over the 
graves of the slumbering multitude, and the sea-breeze sports merrily 
with the tall rank grass as we quit this solemn place, and proceed to 
a still more gloomy memento of the wages of sin, even in life—this is 
the prison before alluded to. The outside looks dingy and wretched 
tough, and now we pass under the guarded gateway, and mount the 
apparently interminable stone steps, narrow and dark and damp, and in 
many parts much worn and slippery. Gradually your eyes get accus- 
tomed to the obscure light, and you then discover that these steps have at 
least one advantage, that of being kept perfectly clean, for they are 
washed and swept. regularly, morning and evening. The heavy clanking 
of the chains of the criminals now reaches the attentive ear; a sudden 
turning brings you into the full glow of glorious daylight; you pass 
mother arch with a massive iron door, also strictly guarded, and find 
Yourself in an extensive arena, enclosed on three sides by very lofty 
buildings, and on the fourth (the side facing the town) a strongly-built, 
stupendous wall. Passing in regular order through the place, we come 

to the court-house of the Zillah judge; but to get to it we must 
* A neat and comfortable species of sedan-chair. 
+ A garden or enclosure, 
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first mount a broad flight of not less than forty stone steps. Here we 
find an extensive, airy room, at the head of which, railed off from the 
plebeian herd. of half-caste Portuguese and native writers and clerks, are the 
desks of the judge, the registrar, the pundit, and other officers of the court, 
Prisoners in the custody of multifarious peons—their accusers, and the 
witnesses on both sides—are quietly waiting for the coming of the judge, 
and beguiling the time by chatting with each other on terms of the 
greatest familiarity and apparent friendship, the prisoners entering inty 
the gist of the argument with all the nonchalance imaginable, though 
many amongst them are Thugs, those Burkists of India. Their conve. 
sation is confined to that one all-absorbing topic amongst the Indians, 
money. 

The court itself is in a delightfully-cool position, having seven 
windows facing the sea, all of which, however, are secured with massive 
iron bars. Adjoining the court-house is a room, sometimes used as 4 
chapel. We look in en passant, and see a few rough, wooden benches, 
half-a-dozen chairs, and a large accumulation of dust. The chaplain a 
Cananore occasionally visits Tellicherry, and sometimes one of the judges 
performs Divine service: on such occasions this room is in requisition, 
as the church is all crumbling to ruins. Coming down the steps again 
we proceed on our visit of inspection; and the first thing that attract 
attention, from the noisy hilarity going on inside, is the debtors’ prison, 
We peep through the bars of an iron window, and are gratified witha 
sight of the occupants, who chiefly consist of natives, with perhaps a fer 
lameutably-poor black Portuguese. Most of them are playing ata 
species of Indian draughts, using, instead of a board, a cloth patchwork, 
in the shape of a perfect cross, every square of which is of a differen 
colour ; the draughtsmen are painted green and red, and they substitute 
cowry shells for dice. On the whole they are very happy and contentel, 
for they can take exercise in the yard, and are allowed to cook thei 
own victuals; and eating, drinking, and sleeping are just what suit 
their constitutions to a nicety. They are entirely supported by their wive 
and families; and in one respect all Orientals surpass Europeans—I mem 
in a feeling of pity for their poor and distressed connections, whom the 
never suffer to want so long as they have the wherewithal to support 
them. Next in order, we visit the dens allotted to criminals; and it 
requires no physiognomist to interpret the crimes and brutalities of which 
the greater mass of those here confined have been guilty. Such as hare 
already been adjudged to different terms of imprisonment and hard labour, 
are working, shackled separately or by couples, on the high roads, a 
else erecting or repairing public edifices. ‘Those within the walls during 
the day are such as are awaiting some opportunity to convey them 
the penal settlements in the Straits of Malacca, or those that have né 
yet been tried and sentenced by the Superior Court. In a ward, sep 
rated from the men, are the female criminals, also under sentence 
transportation, or awaiting their trial. Some amongst these are perhap 
guilty of crimes even more atrocious than those committed by the wor 
of male criminals; for as many women are hung in India for murdet 
as there are men punished in a like manner for a similar offence. 

Now let us hurry along from these sad spectacles. Next to the ct 
minals’ cell is the lunatic asylum, as you may guess by the bellowing 
of one unfortunate inmate, who imagines himself a bull. Then there & 
the hospital, and then the condemned cells; and then we hurry down the 
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steps again, and are thankful to find ourselves breathing a purer atmo- 
sphere—a breeze untainted by crimes and misery. 

We enter the street; they are not very famous ones, but still they 
admit of a carriage or two passing abreast. ‘The houses are mostly: one 
story high, of a great variety of shapes and colours, according with the 
tastes of the various proprietors ; and each house has a small compound 
attached to it, which is securely walled in all round. In the compound 
are the outhouses, such as the kitchen, stables, &c., a sprinkling of flowers, 
a few fruit-trees, a duck-pond, a well, and a pacottah, a species of seesaw 
machine, on which two men balance each other, or both balance themselves 
against the water, drawn up in a large leathern bag, which, as soon as 
it reaches the surface of the well, is capsized into a reservoir by an 
attendant imp, the son of one of the balancers. As soon as the reservoir 
is filled the men descend, and, taking out the plug from the reservoir, 
the water is conducted by aqueducts all over the garden, which is watered 
twice a-day throughout the year, except during the heavy rains. This 
practice extends all over the Madras Presidency. 

Having watched their proceedings for a few minutes, we walk on. 
The yellow house with the yellow railings and thickly-set marigolds and 
sunflowers is the property of Mr. José de Silva, whose ancestors were 
originally white Portuguese, but intermarrying with natives some genera- 
tions before Mr. José’s birth, that gentleman, much to his discomfort, is 
decidedly black. He is head cashier to the Circuit Court, and his favourite 
colour is yellow—hence the colour of his house, his railing, and the flowers 
he most patronises: the two young ladies, his daughters, are also of the 
sme tinge, and so is his palanquin, his tonjon, and his bundy, or cab; 
and if such a Uiluy as a bright yellow horse could be had for his money, 
he would not mind standing a couple of thousand rupees; for the uld 
fellow is quite a Croesus for Tellicherry, though he does go to office every 
week-day in a very faded suit of nankeen, and a wretchedly bad hat-—— 
things that you could never believe him guilty of, if you chanced to 
meet him at chapel of a Sunday, or when he is receiving a select circle at 
home on feast days. 

The red house next to his belongs to another Portuguese, who is some- 
thing in the revenue department, and who has a thorough contempt of 
his neighbours in the judicial line, considering the collectorate the only 
respectable service in India, and so on. 

We pass a variety of gaudily-painted houses, all, with very few excep- 
fious, the property of wealthy half-castes and Portuguese, who form a 
class of society amongst themselves, give dinners and evening parties, balls 
and social suppers, discuss politics, talk law, hatch scandal, and are pain- 
fully addicted to fiddles. You can scarce pass through the streets of a 
night for the villanous discord that fills the air, resounding from shock- 
ingly bad scrapers. 

There is a fine esplanade just outside of the town, which juts out 
like a little promontory into the sea. At the extreme end rises a solitary 
ifee, under the shade of which some benign individual in times past 
constructed a bench; and this extreme point is designated, in the topo- 
graphy of Tellicherry, Scandal Point. Here, in the cool of the evening, 
the Tellicherians promenade to and fro, and when fatigued repose. 

The English residents at Tellicherry were at all times very few, but 
of late years their numbers have been grievously diminished by the abo- 
lition of the circuit court, and the consequent removal of the three sessions 
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judges, the registrar, and their families. The few residing at Telli. 
cherry when I was last there were on terms of the greatest intimacy. Ih 
the town itself resided the sub-collector, the Zillah judge, the lieutenant 
commanding the detachment, and the master-attendant; along the seq. 
shore resided the doctor, and one or two other families; and on the othe 
side of the ferry, in Deramapatam, in the only house then habitable (the 
other one where I had resided on a former occasion having fallen in), 
Mr. B., one of the judges of the circuit court, the friend with whom] 
was staying. We had occasional reunions, which were very agreeable 
as the ladies of our society, though few, were very accomplished musicians, 
and one or two of them sang admirably. 

Tellicherry is famous in a commercial view for the vast quantities of 
pepper that the district yields, most of which is dried for shipment on the 
spot. Cardamums thrive here also, and the cinnamon-tree exists. Fruity, 

vegetables, and poultry are abundant and cheap, and the market is pe 
fectly overstocked with fish and sheli-fish. Amongst the fruit produced at 
Tellicherry there is a species, rare even there, and which I never met with 
in any other part of the world that I have visited—the natives called it 
the “ Jumma Malak.” The fruit was as large as a good-sized peach, and 
very much resembled one in shape; but the great beauty of it consisted 
in its complexion, if I may use such a term, which was of the mos 
delicate white straw colour, with pale, rose-coloured cheeks. It had, like 
the peach, a kernel, was almost transparent, and its flavour a something 
between the mango and the mangostein. A tree which yielded fruit 
plentifully grew in the garden attached to the sub-collector’s house. This 
tree grows to a considerable height above the ordinary run of mange 
trees: and its leaves resemble those af tie mango. 

Off Deramapatam, near the sea-beach that runs under the cliffs, ther 
are extensive oyster-beds ; and many a day have I—bread, pepper, ani 
vinegar in one hand, and an oyster-knife in the other—waded through 
the waves to these rocks at low-water, and feasted to my heart’s content 
on oysters, fresh from the bed. On one or two occasions I chanced 
to come across a pearl oyster, but the pearls were small and of litte 
value. 

The climate of Tellicherry, especially Deramapatam, is very healthy, 
and the houses are built so as to exclude damp during the monsoon seasons 
The thunder-storms along the whole coast are terrific, though I neve 
heard of a single accident resulting from them. 

The native ‘population of Tellicherry consists of the Moplays, Nayar, 
Malgalams, and the Clings, or Pariahs, from Madras. There are alsoa 
few Mahometans and Brahmins, some Malabars of high caste, a fev 
Gentoos, and three or four Parsees. Of these, by far the most fanaticd 
and lawless is the Moplays, who are chiefly merchants, and whose ut 
quenchable hatred to the English has on several occasions displayed itself; 
on one, especially, about the district of Mangalore, where, not further 
back than last year, a young officer of the 43rd regiment Madras native 
infantry was, in endeavouring to quell an insurrection, assassinated by 
these ruthless people, the Sepoys having ignominiously fled, leaving theit 
officer single-handed to contend against an overwhelming force. 

The Nayars are tillers of the ground, and masons. Many of them 
are in the military service of the Rajah of Travancore. The Nair brigade, 
stationed at Trevandrem, is commanded by an officer in the company’s 
army, and the other officers are mostly English. Both men and womel 
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Telli. are fair-complexioned for the East, and very handsome in figure and face ; 
y- ih the men middle-sized and athletic, the women slim and graceful. 
tenant The Malgalams are principally fishermen, and all the other classes 
1e Sea. are tradesmen—such as shopkeepers, boatmen, coolies, domestic servants, 
e other &. The principal shop at Tellicherry was kept by a Parsee, a leper 
rhe (the (and I may here remark in parentheses that this fearful disorder seems 
nin), to be almost exchisively confined to the Parsees both at Bombay and 
yhom | on the Malabar coast). The shop was scantily furnished, and the articles 
‘eeable, it contained of a very inferior quality, and exorbitantly dear. Occasion- 
sicians, ally Madras hawkers and travelling Arab merchants visited the coast ; 
the former brought all kinds of odds and ends picked up at public 
tities of auctions—such as palmerinos, books, muslins, chintzes, lavender-water, 
on the soap, &c.; the latter confined themselves to creature comforts, such as 
Fruits, dried figs, Arabian dates, and drugs and gums of various descriptions, 
is pen with an occasional valuable horse or two. But the greatest treat imagin- 
luced at able to us Tellicherians, quite a prize in rainy weather, was the itinerant 
ret with book-hawkers, who, picking up books at every auction they attend, and 
ralled it being solely guided in their choice by the cheapness or the binding of the 
ich, and volumes, amass, in space of time, a singular collection of einer 
-onsisted annuals, travels, ee ae yesves a vast Source ‘of amusement, 
he mos music, the very fir one occasionally stumbles across a valuable addition to 
nad, like a library. 
mething Watching the vessels passing to and fro half a mile within the cliffs, 
ed frat on which the house of mine hospitable host was situated, was a pastime to 
e. This the dilettanti at Tellicherry; and a stroll along the fine, sandy beach, 
mange @@ vhich ran for many miles close under the cliffs, was an untiring source of 
ffs. then amusement to the “butchas”* of the family, and not less relished by 
re sme of the grown-up children. The many gaily-coloured shells which 
per, ak were an inestimable treasure to the baby; the scampering after legions 
throug of erabs, which we occasionally captured and more often lost; the not- 
» COME wfrequent wettings we got by unwarily pursuing the prey beyond the 
chanesl limits of prudence; the terror depicted in little missy’s face, as she fled 
of im precipitately from the quick-approaching wave; the merry, clear little 
laugh of the youngsters to witness the utter despair of some incautious 
healéiy, me,ankle deep in the foaming surge; the horrid dizzy sensation as the 
1 Seasons TE wave retreated again, causing you to all appearance to be swept back 
I new With it into the bosom of the troubled ocean, all these are scenes and 
‘ recollections fresh and dear to memory, and they are some of the few 
» Naya cones of past life that one loves to look back upon, and to pause and 
re also’ meditate during the retrospective glance. 
", © fee From Tellicherry we coast along southward to Alway, near Cochin. 
fanatical y 
vhose Ul 
red itself; AGE. 
- furthe Lxarn to live well, or fairly make your will; 
ras native You've play’d, and lov’d, and ate, and drank your fill, 
inated by Walk sober off, before a sprightlier age 
ying theit Comes tott’ring on, and shoves you from the stage ; 
Leave such to trifle with more grace and ease, 
r of them Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please. 
ir brigade, be Porz. 
companys 
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RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. V. 


BAGNERES DE BIGORRE—RIDE TO ARVEAU—VIELLE---THE 
TEMPLARS’ CHURCH. 


On a nearer approach to Bagneres we were favoured, as the hour was 
yet early, by meeting several bands of the woodsellers, sketches of whom, 
as seen in print-shops, are certainly amusing to any one who has seen the 
original ; but then an artistical eye might see things and persons in a way 
that mine could not. Certainly picturesque subjects for the pencil ar 
easily found among them: seated on their donkeys, with their curiow 
creels for the wood suspended at each side, the red capulet shading their 
faces, and their hands busily twirling the magic-looking distaff. But the 
the artist makes them young and pretty and graceful, with beautifil 
complexions and innocent countenances; and they are in general hari- 
featured, weather-beaten women, with skins, even if young, turned thick 
and brown from the effects of labour and exposure to the atmosphere, ani 
thy hideous gnitre giving to most of them a repulsive aspect. It js 
strange that this disorder appears to affect the women of the Pyrenées mor 
than the men; aNd even starpr-2-<1t1y af this friehtfully-common dister 
sion of the neck, the latter certainly have the advaruce . — 


a 


appearance, for the life of toil the women lead gives them early the air of 
matured age, and render any but a brown wrinkled face rather uncommon 
among the Pyrenéan female peasantry. 

In the evening came Jacques Perigord, as I had desired : I was really 


ill with fatigue and the effects of my Tourmalét saturation, consequently 
I was as little disposed to speak as he generally was. I had laid his 
money on the table, and motioning him to take it, complained of being 
tired and unwell, said I must rest, and bade him the “ bon soir et bonne 
nuit,” which implied that I did not require his service, nor expect to se 
him again that evening. 

Jacques, I thought, looked at me very oddly; he seemed to wish to 
speak, and to be just going to speak; but lastly, extending his hand, he 
snatched up his large five-franc pieces, thrust them into his pocket, gave 
one little flourish of his hand and cap, and muttering something of which 
I only distinguished the word “allons,” though I thought the remainde 
was some good wish for madame, left the room with an air of chagria 
which I did not think much about at the time. 

The next morning I could scarcely drag myself across the floor: I was 
stiff and ill. For the first and only time, I went to try the efficacy of one 
of those wanderful springs which are so much resorted to. i 

I got into a bath, which I had requested might be sufficiently warm; 
and by way of effecting my cure more rapidly, I swallowed previously: 
glass of the tepid water. In two or three minutes more all my wanderings 
would have terminated in the bottom of a Pyrendan bath. I had jus 
power to pull the bell, and the watchful attendant, with a frightened face 
at the speedy summons, sprung into the room, just in time to save me 
from fainting, and consequently from drowning, in Les eaux des Thermes. 

Our excursions were suspended for some days: on my recovery Jacque 
and his pony were again demanded ; but Jacques came not, and the people 
of the house where we had taken lodgings affirmed that our “domestic” 
had never appeared there after the evening of the day when we arrived. 
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Surprised at this negligence, we sent to the inn where we had at first 
stopped, and where we supposed he had taken up -his quarters, and our 
messenger returned to say that he had departed at break of day on the 
morning after our arrival! Poor Jacques! he thought he had been 
dismissed when I handed him his five-franc pieces that evening, the money 
that was barely his due, but which I gave him because, as he was to keep 
himself on the road, I thought he might want it. Well! I do not know 
whether ever mother, sister, wife or child may weep for the loss of our 
good mountain guide, but I do know that when I found our Jacques was 
lost to us, I was much disposed to weep for him myself. His words were 
few, but his thoughtful kindness was great; his attention to our comfort 
and safety, his own self-denial and frugality, his quiet arrangement for 
our pleasures and gratification, had made him to us like an acquaintance 
of years—and in the end his unmercenary conduct, his silent acquiescence 
in what he fancied to be a desire to dismiss him, all this caused me to 
feel some of the pain which such misapprehensions and undesired disunions 
too often produce. But it is useless to expatiate on a painful subject. 

There are many pleasant excursions to be made from Bagneres de 
Bigorre. The baths, called Le Salit, form the morning rendezvous of 
both the sick and well visitors; for the one it may be useful, for the 
other agreeable, to repair thither; in all cases an early walk, of about a 
mile there and the same back, is very likely to do good, and the advantage 
of an early gossip is perhaps sometimes as great an inducement as that of 
a bath. 

Warm saline springs are here so abundant that the water is easily 
found on boring the earth sufficiently deep for the purpose. The most 
fashionable of the baths is Le Salat; the waters smell of sulphur, and are 
aid to blacken silver; the water at the Public Bathing Establishment is 
% hot that it is first drawn into open tanks, and there cooled before use. 
The “ spectacle,” to us at least, which the baths of Bagneres present, is by 
no means so singular, varied, or interesting as that of Cauteretz, where 
the Spanish element mixes more largely. But Bagnéres is precisely a 
fashionable watering-place, with a grand hotel, with concert, ball, and 
billiard-rooms. 

When I lost myself one day and could not find out the house wherein 
we were lodged, I was asked what the people of the house were ?—what was 
their business or avocation. To this I answered ‘‘ They knit,” and in reply I 
was told all the world knits. This was true, so far as the world of 
Bagneres de Bigorre is concerned—all the world, the native female world, 
knits, and never was such knitting seen. The fine wool of the Pyrenées 
is naturally that of Spain, only taken from the sheep fed on the French 
side of these mountains. Here all female fingers are at work ; fain there- 
fore would we hope that female tongues are at rest; every sort of thing 
that can be made of knitted wool is made here, together with the delicate 
shawls, scarfs, and veils, which are, in facet, worsted lace. 

Qur hostess was the very ideal of all that word signified in the old 
times; she often spoke of the Palombiére, and at last prevailed on us to 
lake donkeys and go to that place. 

It was a pleasant day, and the Palombiére is itself a pleasant spot, 
provided one can put all ideas of treachery, cruelty, and death out of one’s 
mind ; for of all these is the pleasant Palombiére the daily scene, being 
designed for the purpose of terrifying, ensnaring, and killing whole troops 
of pigeons. 
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On the summit of a lofty hill, which affords a splendid view of moun- 
tains and vale, there is a straight row of very tall trees, which, just as you 
are thinking of passing between them, you see are connected by equally 
tall nets, hung from one to another. 

My donkey had no idea of being arrested in her magnificent progress 
by such an obstruction, and had got her nose against one, in utter defiance 
of all the strength my arms could use, when such a din arose from the 
opposite side as utterly appalled both steed and rider, and saved the nets, 
It came from the watchers, and looking up I saw one of the most extra. 
ordinary sights, of a human nature, I ever beheld. If it had been ip 
that very olden time which Milton describes, when 


“ Uprose the victor angels, and to arms 
The native trumpet sung,” 

I might reasonably have conjectured that what I looked upon were the 

outposts of that aérial army. How beams of wood so slight and fragile. 

looking could be spliced together to such a vast height, and in a way to 

give security to human life, I cannot imagine. 

But on the other side of these nets, on the green, level summit of the 
hill, commanding an immensely-extended prospect of the vale below, 
were erected, opposite to each other at some distance, two enormously- 
high poles, framed of various lengths spliced together, with small rests 
projecting from their sides as footsteps for the climbers; and on thie top 
these poles held, exactly like a bell-shaped flower on a tall stalk, a round 
wicker basket widening a little to the top, and containing each a man, 
who sat there with a little stick in his hand, his head as high as perhaps 
any Babel builder might have wished, and his eyes fastened on the wide 
spread plain, watching for the dusky speck on the horizon that would 
announee the approach of a flock of pigeons. Then these sticks were ready, 
with others of the kind, to throw over the threatened army, who, like 
wiser creatures, fearing where no fear is, stoop to the danger, and 
dreaming of the hawk, the vulture, or the eagle, descend to shelter them 
selves in the fern at the foot of the trees, whose nets, loosened by other 
concealed watchers, fall over and take them. The barbarous captors then 
pur the poor birds’ heads in their mouths, and thus savagely terminate 
their existence by suffocation. 

The day was bright and beautiful, the blue sky was unchequered bya 
cloud, the view was pleasant, and an eye that might be satiated by more 
glorious scenery did not look cold on me for admiring it. The Vale de 
Campan, with its splendid mountains, the stern Pic du Midi, and the 
Peune de Hyéris before us; and beneath in the valley, Bagneres, with 
its white houses and bluish windows, looking much prettier than when 
we were in it, under the dark woods of Mont Olivét, and the dark Mont 
Bedat and the Adour, famed in the annals of Wellington, though rather 
insignificant at Bagneres, winding away in its silvery light, through the 
peaceful-looking vale. 

We sat on a little mossy bank under some hazel-trees, and we had some 
talk that was rather graver than the earth around and the skies above us. 
Yet perhaps we did not enjoy our rambles less because they tended to lead 
the thoughts and hopes that had been vexed and blighted by the former 
above—far above—the latter. 

And so we come into the village of Aste, and there on a cottage wall 
we read an inscription stating that the famous botanist Tournefort lodged 
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un that humble house, or reposed there at night after the fatigues of the 
day while he wove the crown of Flora. 
“ Pitton de Tournefort dans cet humble reduit 
Des fatigues du jour se reposait la nuit ; 
Guard ee nos monts qu’on ignorait encore, 


Ce grand homme tressait la couronne de Flore.” 


There are many pleasant excursions to be made about Bagneres, but 

what I found almost pleasanter, from their novelty, to me, were the little 

reunions that took place almost every evening in the small apartment of 
my simple and good-humoured landlady. 

It was an apartment that opened directly upon the street, and therefore 
was unceremoniously entered, not only by all her lodgers, who dropped 
in to enjoy the benefit of the fire they had not above stairs (for though the 
season was too early for fires generally, the evenings were cold enough to 
render them particularly agreeable), but also by many variously-con- 
ditioned beings, who, however unwelcome elsewhere, seemed sure of a 
welcome to the wide hearth of the amiable Madame Parado. 

Here I sometimes saw the shivering, half-starved Spanish Abbé, who, 
being driven from his own land, houseless, friendless, moneyless, allowed 
the cathedral priests some hours’ longer repose by rising at the “ point of 
day,” when its bell sounded to tell all sleepers it was time to pray; and 
there, too, was the stouter French priest, with his bland smile and 
courteous manner ; the military commandant, with stories of bombast and 
wonder; the sturdy veteran of the “ Empire,’ who could prove that 
Napoleon never lost a battle; the voluble, vulgar Frenchwoman, whose 
voice was worse than the military din that sometimes roared in my ears ; 
and the pretty wife of the French colonel who occupied the first suite of 
our apartments. Among these, we, being strangers and foreigners, were 
always well and politely received; our presence generally turning the 
theme of discourse on England and the English, and bringing out opinions 
or descriptions which one would think they must conclude we were either 
deaf to or quite unacquainted with. Thus a good woman who had been 
intimate with one of her countrymen, whose hard lot it once was to be 
prisoner of war in England, described to us the manner of eating in our 
own country, which made us laugh until our tears seemed to flow at the 
memory of all the good things we had left there, and certainly had no 
chance of finding in any civilized land. She undertook to relate the 
whole process of making our famous plumpudding, which, as she described 
it, boiled in a caldron with both spirits and oil, and eaten with cutlets 
formed of whole ribs of beef scarcely cooked, must have formed a meal as 
astonishing to the natives of England as its description was to her French 
auditors. Yet did we spend some pleasant evening hours around that 
wide hearth, and its memory travelled with us when we left the pleasant 
Bagneres de Bigorre. 

One morning the rising sun broke in on our opening eyes with a splen- 

r that was perfectly dazzling. It was just a morning to bid us continue 

our rambles in the Pyrenées, 

So two hours afterwards we had left the baths and bathers behind us, 
and were mounted once more, and moving slowly enough towards the 
mountains, through part of the pleasant Val de Campan. Leaving that 
valley, we crossed the river Adour—a name familiar to English ears—and 
tame into pretty and fertile scenery. Houses more comfortable, neat and 

iter than those generally seen, stood scattered in the rich and dazzlingly- 
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verdant pasturage; and Pailliolle, a little group of scattered cottages, 
seemed shut up at the further extremity by towering mountains of dark 
wood, through which our now invisible path lay. 

We had hitherto had an excellent carriage-road, but one that had been 
sufficiently long to make the prospect of our halting and breakfasting 
place very agreeable. We were long kept looking out rather anxiously 
for the appearance of the auberge, where our guide from the Hotel des 
France assured us we should find all we wished. But if we there found 
all we could wish, our wishes were happily limited. 

We alighted at the door of something like the house of a very small 
farmer in Ireland. A dirty, miserable room, or kitchen, was occupied by 
hardy, banditti-looking men, in fishing and hunting dresses, eating and 
drinking at the long table. A peep within was sufficient for me: but I 
wanted shade as well as food, for the sun was scorching; the former] 
found at the shady side of a haystack, and the latter was given to me in 
the only sort of provision the house afforded—an egg, and a little of the 
most horrible vin ordinare: not a morsel of eatable bread was to be 
obtained, but the kind hostess brought me out a chair to replace the stone 
on which I sat. 

* Poor lady,” she said, pityingly, “ there is nothing here for you ;” and 
told me they had recently suffered a severe loss by fire; ‘‘ but God 
is good.” 

“This is a pretty place,” I said, looking round with pleasure on 
the green fields, the pretty slopes, the dark, splendid, mountain forests. 

“Oh! yes; but when one is poor—in summer, yes; but in winter—”a 
sort of shiver closed the sentence. 

** Have you much snow ?” 

** Everthing is buried in snow.” 

At the time I was experiencing two climates—scorched in sunshine, 
and in the shade of the haystack obliged to send for a cloak. 

The beautiful marble employed in the works of M. Gernset, at 
Bagneres, is found partly in this neighbourhood. The quarries of 
Espiadet, where he employs a number of workmen, contributed to adom 
the Trianon at Versailles. 

There was nothing, I must say, at Bagneres de Bigorre that interested 
and delighted me so much as these works. Some beautiful specimens of 
this manufactory have, I believe, been purchased for, and sent to Chats 
worth, the magnificent seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Iam much obliged to the kindness of M. Gernset in exhibiting to me 
the entire of that most interesting process, from the rough slab raised from 
its native bed, until it appears in every form and variety of polished 
beauty, from the splendid altar and elegant chimneypiece, down to the 
prettiest little ornaments imaginable. 

A stalactite mantelpiece which I saw there, I see now as clearly as at 
the moment, so distinct are the impressions of what we admire or like ; and 
a little specimen of that green marble, which is the most esteemed and 
curious, 1 remember, because when the ingenious proprietor was showing 
me the figure of a little red bird, veined in the stone, plumage and all 
complete, an English gentleman, who seemed greatly afraid to trust his 
own voice, drew timidly over, and looking at the curiously-traced figure, 
which was about half an inch in size, demanded hesitatingly, if it were 4 
real bird imbedded there ? 

We left this poor house and went on, up the mountain called the 
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Hourquette, or Col d’Aspin ; but as we gained the summit of the pass, the 
trees grew thinner and thinner, and the curving slopes of the top of the 
Col appeared covered with soft green turf. 

Pleasant as had been the grateful shade, we were not sorry to get out 
of it, in the hope of again coming into sight of my beloved mountains; 
but on emerging on that broad terrace, an exclamation of delight and 
wonder burst from our lips as we looked forward, which was re-echoed by 
acry of rapture as, in obedience to the signal of our guide’s hand, we 
turned our heads backward. 

Before us lay a billowy and undulating extent of mountain and glacier, 
of every variety of form and aspect, from the Giant Maladetta, or 
Accursed, with its everlasting snows, on the Spanish side of the Pyrenées ; 
the also evil-named Mont Maudits, or cursed mounts, rising like its lesser 
ofspring ; and then down and down, as you drew back your eye from the 
mountain-touched horizon, over peak and serrated ridge, and sparkling 
snow-beds,—down, down still, till it rested on green, glittering vales, 
running one into another, contracting almost into a defile, and expanding 
into a basin, with their gleaming and winding streams, or nestis, flowing 
on, on, till in the sunny haze they shine in the distance as a line of 
silver lace. 


This was the forward view. 

We turned backward, and there uprose the bare, rocky Pic d’ Arbizon, 
looking over the solemn fir woods; and loftier, more majestically and 
curious, towered up the grand Pic du Midi, on which we had stood in 
storm and vapour. 

Now its bold, bare peak, rose dark, and undisguised against the clear, 
bright-blue sky ; and the base of the peak or crest was most fantastically 
encircled with a light, white cloud-wreath, out of which it looked just like 
one of the heads of our grim ancestors, which we have wondered at in the 
halls of our sweet childhood, rising stately above the enormous ruffs that 
in former days enclosed the necks of men. 

Glorious, mind-exalting scene! how clearly is it now sketched on my 
memory ! 

The road to the romantically-situated village of Tramesaigues lies 
through the country of the Templars, those wondrous men of old, with 
relics of whom it yet abounds. 

An archway, beneath which was a curious church in a gloomy recess, 
and a stronghold of that ancient order, made more impression on my 
memory than the other relics of these priestly warriors. It was strange 
to stand within that old Templar church and feel its antiquity; and to 
look at the miserable vulgar prints, which the poor people have affixed to 
its walls, more suited to a country cabin. 

It was an interesting spot to rest in, that quiet old graveyard; and 
thoughts more than must find their way to paper, might find their way to 
the heart, while the bright evening sun gilded the tops of the Pic 
@Arbizon and Aset, fell over the old Templars’ church, and showed—in a 
light that might remind one of the hoary head, which is a crown of glory 
when found in the way of righteousness—the picturesque ruins that hung 
om the neighbouring height, and which a good-natured gendarme, who 
seemed glad to get any one to speak to, assured me was the remains of a 
castle built by the English, when they held possession of all this district. 


What a wonderful island is ours! an atom of the world that spreads its 
trophies over it. 
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The village of Tramesaigues is a most romantic one, and there are hot 
springs in it that may one day, in the strange revolutions of fashion, become 
fashionable, if the English make them out. At pvesent there is nothing 
to be had for going there but the beauties of Nature, and these, until at 
least there is a tolerable hotel, will draw few visitors. 

The guide informed us we must make speed baek to Arveau, lest night 
should overtake us; but we did not get back with all our speed before the 
moon rose: it was up in its beauty, walking in brightness, and bathing 
valley, mountain, stream, and human habitation in its pale, pure light; 
and how beautiful is moonlight in the Pyrenées ! 

[ To be continued. | 


NO LIE THRIVES.—No. IX. 


More than two years had now elapsed since the two boys had been 
apprenticed to Mr. Sharman. During this time no remarkable event had 
occurred worthy of particular record. There is nothing on earth, however, 
“that continues in one stay ;” silently but surely all submit to the great 
law of change, whether of infancy through its stages to manhood, or of 
maturity to decay. Both Willis and Frank were tall of their age, and 
promised to be fine young men. Mr. Sharman had expressed himself well 
satisfied with the former, nor had the latter given him any serious cause 

complaint. On each anniversary the indentures of their apprenticeship 
had been read to them, and heard by Willis with pleasure, and by Frank 
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without pain: true, the last was too careless to attach importance to many 
things that the other would have considered as reprehensible, but then he 
had been guilty of no offence that had called forth any severe reproof 
fron Mr. Sharman. Ellen and Emma had only met to love each other 
better, while between Harriet and herself a friendship more apparent than 
real—at least on the part of the former—existed. Mrs. Davis continued 
to pursue the same system in her family which she observed when first 
introduced to the reader. Nor could am alteration be expected: the 
Ethiopian can as easily change his skin or the leopard his spots, as those 
who have accustomed themselves to walk im the devious path of insincerity 
can retrace their steps into the plain, simple road of truth. 

At the cerner of the same street in which Mr. Sharman’s shop was 
situated, lived a person of the name of Cartwright. He, too, was a grocer 
and draper, though not in so extensive a way as the former. It could not 
be said that between this man and Mr. Sharman hatred subsisted, for the 
latter harboured no ill will against any one; all inimical feeling (and this 
almost amounted to aversion) was entirely on the side of Cartwright. The 
offence given, in which this feeling originated, was trifling, but quite 
sufficient in a malevolent mind for all the animosity that had ensued. 

Cartwright had enlarged his shop, and in so doing had encroached on 
the public way, by which means the turn from the road into the street had 
become both inconvenient and dangerous. The parish authorities took up 
the matter, and insisted that the pathway should be restored to its former 
state. Cartwright obstinately resisted their power; he maintained that 
the right of road had originally belonged to his premises, and had been 
unjustly taken from him, Witnesses were examined, and, among others, 
Mr. Sharman, in whose family the property had, for many years, remained : 
he produced a document which at once settled the point against Cart- 
wright, who was obliged, in consequence, to take down his shop front, and 
coufine himself to the just limit. Mr. Sharman had acted only as he was 
bound to do; but Cartwright declared it was a deed of spite, and from that 
moment he conceived the bitterest rancour against him: unsuspected, 
however, by the first, who, measuring others by himself, would have 
found it difficult to believe that an act of public justice could be construed 
into an unpardonable private affront. 

The prejudice of Cartwright against Mr. Sharman was still more 
increased, by the latter having been appointed treasurer to a local associa- 
tion of some importance, in preference to himself. He ascrihed the success 
of his opponent to an unfair advantage that had been taken of him, whereas 
Mr. Sharman had been elected without any solicitation on his part, and as 
a mark of confidential esteem from the members. They had served the 
office of churchwarden together, and, lately, Cartwright had been appointed 
one of the Board of Guardians, of which Mr. Sharman was a member of 
long standing. ‘They were, therefore, frequently in the habit of meeting— 
never, however, to the satisfaction of Cartwright, wlio made a point of 
Opposing, as far as he was able, or ventured to attack, any measure that 
received the sanction of the other, or was proposed by him. 

The ill will entertained by the master, who, in his own family, was 
at no pains to conceal his feeling, communicated itself to his dependants 
and assistants. It was quite enough that a person was connected with 

. Sharman to warrant any coolness, or even rudeness, to him from 


the journeymen or apprentices of the Golden Fleece, as Cartwright’s shop 
was called. 
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On one occasion, Cartwright’s unfriendly sentiments were put to a 
severe test by the display of a very different feeling on the part of his 
rival. Mr. Sharman had received a private intimation from a quarter on 
whien he could place reliance, that a firm, with whom both Cartwright and 
himself, the latter in particular, were ‘connected, was threatened with 
insolvency. He knew, too, that Cartwright was in the habit of giving 
bills, and he apprehended that if such was : the case in the present instance, 
he might be put to some serious inconvenience. He, therefore, without 
hesitation, took an opportunity of speaking to him, and so managed to 
place him on his guard that he escaped the consequences which would 
otherwise have certainly fallen on him. 

Mr. Sharman did even more: prefacing his offer by expressing his 
experience that a tradesman could not always command sufficient to 
answer a sudden demand, he delicately intimated that he was quite ready, 
and should feel happy, to render him any assistance in his power. Con- 
founded and surprised, Cartwright thanked him awkwardly ; the kindness 
that heaped coals of fire on his head did not so much melt his heart as pain 
it. In the first moment, indeed, he viewed the offer as it deserved, but in 
the next, the unworthy suspicion that Mr. Sharman had a motive for such 
apparent generosity, that he probably wished to get him into his power, 
suggested itself: so true it is, that favours ill bestowed too often havea 
contrary effect to that intended, and serve rather to harden the unfruitful 
soil than to break the heavy clods that cover its surface. The good deed, 
however, lost none of its recompense to him who performed it. He 
had fulfilled the golden rule of having done by his neighbour as he 
would have wished another to do by him, ‘and he returned to his own home 
with a countenance reflecting the brightness that glowed within his bosom. 
Sad to say, the recollection of this kindness was as gall to Cartwright: 
he was too worldly wise not to have profited by the information he had 
received, but his ill will to him who had given that information was 
augmented rather than lessened. 

Cartwright had an apprentice who had been with him two years when 
Willis and Frank were bound to Mr. Sharman. This youth, whose name 
was Edward Fountain, professed to hold the two boys in utter contempt, 
and never lost an opportunity of showing some paltry act of incivility to 
them. Willis’s pride prevented him from appearing to notice this, though 
his old infirmity of temper was sometimes severely tested, and he was glad 
when a circumstance occurred which freed him from the annoyance. As he 
was one day walking down the street, he saw Ned (for so he was always 
called) coming towards him, carrying a large parcel in his hand. Willis 
saw at once his intention, and endeavoured to frustrate it. If Willis 
swerved towards one side of the pavement, Ned instantly did the same; 
if the first walked near the houses, the other immediately followed his 
example. It was evident that he meant to make Willis come in collision 
with the parcel he was swinging in his hand. His aim was effected, and 
Willis received a blow on his knee. In an instant he grasped the arm of 
Ned, and his eye shot lightning. Happily, however, he had not lost his 
self-command, or, perhaps, it would be more proper to say, the cowardly 
expression that at once overspread the countenance of Ned ch hecked 
instantly all further exhibition. of rising fury. 

“You may think yourself well off,” said Wills, “ that I don’t now give 
you proof that I am not to be lightly insulted, but remember ’’—and he 
grasped the arm he still held till Ned winced with the pain—* that if ever 
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you act in this way again you shall feel that I can, and will, resent it as 
you deserve ;” and so saying, he spurned him from his side. As he did 
this he caught sight of Mr. Sharman, who had come out of a shop close 
behind him. The blood again rushed into his cheeks, and he stood silent, 
and apprehensive of the reproof he believed awaited him. 

“Come on,” said Mr. Sharman kindly. Willis bounded to his side. 
“You are afraid that I am angry,” said the good man. 


‘* No; in this 
instance I commend you. 


It is not the just exercise of self protection that 
I condemn, or such a degree of manly resentment towards a mean offender 
that shall prevent a repetition of his offence, but the frightful exhibition of 
a feeling which may ‘rise in the breast of a wise man, but which can rest 
only in the bosom of a fool.’ He that cannot properly defend himself in- 
vites affronts and insolence, and is not fit to defend social order. Peace and 
good will are the true offspring of courage and hunanity, qualities which in 
no one shone so brightly as in Him who yet was no stranger to the feeling 
of anger, nor once cowed under the insults of his proudest enemies. No, 
Willis, the God who made us in his own image has implanted in us no feel- 
ing that, in its proper exercise, is hurtful either to ourselves, or to others. 
‘Be ye angry and sin not,’ commands the Apostle, and to his injunction I 
reverently add my own—‘ let not the sun go down upon your wrath.’ If 
you meet Ned, let it be as if nothing had occurred between you.” 

Willis loved his master: fortunately for him his mother had laid those 
princi pres 14> Uae sanaeardy 00 1 ~-hled him, fo comprehend and ap- 
preciate still higher ones in another, who was his supehior Ba: catgge? wont 
station. Each succeeding proof of worth in the character of Mr. Sharman, 
whether it was displayed in correction or in encouragement of himself, 
added to his respect and affection, and insured his own happiness. From 
this day forward, however, Willis had little occasion to recall Mr. Shar- 
man’s admonition as regarded Ned, for the latter henceforth either avoided 
him, or passed by him without taking the slightest notice. 

Mr. Cartwright’s views in respect to apprentices differed very materially 
from those of Mr. Sharman. He had no wish, he openly avowed, to 
be plagued with other people’s boys more than he could help; it was 
tauugh for him to have to look after them, and put up with their ways 
in business hours; it was no concern of his what they did when they 
left his shop—that was their friends’ look-out, not his. Why was he to 
saddle himself, when he could avoid it, with a responsibility that most 
persons, as well as himself, desired to shake off? Ned, therefore, was 
a2 outdoor apprentice, and, unhappily for him, he had not friends who 
Were so situated as to be able to render his liberty safe. He had almost 
a little good feeling as good principle to boast of. He was inclined 
to the love of pleasure, and unscrupulous as to the kind proposed to him. 

A few doors beyond the corner of High Street (where his master 
lived) was a second-rate public-house, much frequented by the more 
disorderly young men of the town. Here, in the evening, a large party 
was always mustered to smoke, sing, and drink, or to game; for Harker, 
the master of the “Plough,” kept a bagatelle-board, which was even 
more attractive than his ale or spirits to the younger part of his customers. 

ed was a frequent visitor here ; he was an expert and successful player. 
e did not dare, indeed, to boast of his good luck, but as he was never 


questioned by any one as to the manner in which he became possessed of 


@ money he could always produce, he quietly continued to follow the 


bent of his inclinations. 
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For a time Frank was, as Willis, subject to the rudeness of Ned, but, 
by degrees, this wore off, and a better understanding was established 
between them: they went to their respective shops at the same hour, 
and joined each other as they returned: an intimate aquaintance at length 
was the result. Ned, one evening as they drew near the “ Plough,” 
invited Frank to go in with him, describing the enjoyments to be found 
there in animated temns. It was not want of inclination, but fear of his 
father that made him refuse, for curiosity alone prompted him to see what 
it was like, and he told Ned so. 

“‘ But how is he to know anything about it, if you don’t tell him?” 
asked Ned. 

“Tf I am at home later than usual, he will be sure to inquire where 
I have been,’”’ answered Frank; “ besides,” added he, drawing back, for 
they were now standing before the door, “if Mr. Sharman was to hear 
of it, a pretty row there would be—the indentures to wit.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Ned, “have more spirit, and act for yourself. 
How is any one to know where you have been; the whole town do not 
concern themselves about you, depend upon it. Come! a peep at us you 
shall have; afterwards, you may please yourself whether you like to be 
one of our party or not.” 

As he spoke, he slipped his arm through Frank’s, and, with a sudden 


jerk, drew him into the passage, from whence he led hima ayickly ipta 
ag egy ater . wen were assemble ‘rank felt 


ere o-- 7 
avasueu; and he heartily wished himself away, but this was not easily to 
be effected, even if he had made the attempt. Ned’s friends were im- 
mediately his friends: they were glad to see him, they said, among them, 


and they made no doubt that he would svon find an hour or two at the 
“ Plough” an agreeable recreation, as they did. The smell of the tobacco 
was powerful and unpleasant to him, and he refused every invitation to drink. 
The bagatelle-board, however, delighted him. He watched the game 
with interest, and admired excessively the skill that Ned displayed. The 
latter was evidently the best player in the room; and when Frank saw 
him shake the stake in his hand triumphantly, before he deposited it in 
his pocket, a wish sprang up in his mind, not that he was winner of the 
money, but that he could have shown the skill that Ned had done. 

Frank was now in turn invited to try his hand at a game. He would 
have had no objection to the proposal, had there been but few to observe 
him ; but the fear of awkwardness in his attempt, and a dread lest lis father 
should make inquiries as to his absence, which might be difficult to evade, 
made him persist in his refusal. He took leave of Ned, who was in 10 
haste to depart, and hurried home as fast as he could. Happily for him, 
as he thought, he found a lady and gentleman spending the evening 
with his parents. Not a word, therefore, was said to him. Once only 
he felt some degree of alarm. One of his little sisters, after snuffing at 
his coat, said, “ Dear me! Frank, what does your coat smell] of?” 

“Hush! don’t let Mr. Wilmot hear you,” whispered her mother, who, 
knowing that their visitor was a professed smoker, concluded that the 
child had caught the scent from his clothes, as Frank was sitting not fat 
from him. Frank readily availed himself of the advantage. ‘ Mr. Wil 
mot is very fond of cigars,” said he to the little girl, holding his cheek 
close to her. He thought it safer, however, to send her away, and evél 
to go out of the room. and put on his best clothes. His mother’s look, 
when he returned, testified that she was satisfied with what he had done} 
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while Frank, stealing behind her, said, in a low voice, “I did not know 
that anybody was here, or I should have dressed myself before I came 
in.” It was a capital “come off,” he thought, and he congratulated him- 
self on the readiness with which he had effected it. 

From this evening, Frank was a frequent visitor at the “ Plough ;” and 
he and Ned were now bound in ties of the closest intimacy, much every 
way to his disadvantage. He soon learnt to play at bagatelle, and became 
very fond of it. He could smoke a cigar, and drain his glass of ale or 
spirits as readily as any one. The only drawback to his enjoyment was 
the short space of time he could venture to stay in such agreeable society : 
in one instance, er two at most, his visits had scarcely exceeded an hour. 
This restriction became more and more irksome, as he found more 
pleasure in the company of his present associates; but how to overcome 
the difficulties that obstructed his wishes he knew not. He found, however, 
in Ned all the assistance he required. 

“Why can’t you come to us,” said he, “when they are all gone to 
bed at your house? it is often twelve o’clock before we think of sepa- 
rating. 

Frank looked surprised ; and Ned laughed. 

“You wonder how we manage it,” said he, “and no wonder. I’ll 
tell you. I let myself out of the door before it is locked for the night, 
when they fancy I am gone up-stairs, and as my bedchamber window is 
rather low, I contrive to climb up to it, and so get in without much 
trouble ; can’t you do the same?” 

Frank saw that this scheme would be imnractieahle » but bic ingemuicy 
wootrod a spur, and he soon hit upon a plan for the furtherance of his 
design. Mr. Davis kept a gig and pony, the care of which was com- 
mitted to a youth about a year older than Frank. Before the latter 
had become a visitor at the “ Plough,” he had no idea but that Betis was 
as steady as he appeared to be. They had encountered each other, how- 
wer, in this inn; though Betts was in the kitchen, and Frank among 
his companions in the back parlour. Being thus in the power of one 
another, all distance was overlooked, and whilst before the familv there 
was nothing in their behaviour to create a suspicion of familiarity between 
them, they were in reality confederates. Betts continued to let himself 
mut by way of the kitchen, and then with the aid of the gardén steps 
which he set beneath Frank’s window he enabled the latter to descend. 
This done, they both scaled the wall, and hastened to the place of rendez- 
vous. To avoid suspicion, Frank now made it a rule to go home straight 
from the shop, and never on any possible occasion to be seen speaking 
to Betts. 

In the meantime, Willis perceived a marked difference in the manner 
and appearance of Frank. Instead of being at the shop punctually at 
the right hour in the morning, he was often half-an-hour, and sometimes 
more beyond time; and it would occasionally happen that Willis was 
obliged to open shop for him during his week. He remonstrated with 
him on this omission, and even threatened to inform Mr. Sharman, if it 
was persisted in; but all to ne purpose. Sometimes Frank would ap- 
pear heavy and stupid, perfectly unlike his former self, and often, which 
was still more remarkable, he was very irritable. Willis also perceived 

& difference in his behaviour towards himself. It cannot be said that 
there ever existed any degree of attachment between them (not because 
their dispositions were dissimilar, but because the want of principle on 
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the one side, and the constant adherence to principle on the other, 
rendered any close intimacy almost impossible), although they agreed 
well together: but Willis soon saw and felt with regret, that Frank was 
far less sociable with him than he had been from their first acquaintance. 
He seemed to view Willis with suspicion ; and he had desired him more 
than once not to watch him, though the latter was ‘perfectly unconscious 
of any such intention of his own. Willis was uncomfortable about him ; 
but he trusted it was nothing more than some passing change in his 
sentiments towards him which would again disappear, and he preserved 
a steady and kind demeanour to him. Frank was, in fact, no longer 
the youth, in many respects, that he had been; the alteration did not 
escape the notice of Mr. Sharman ; but still there was nothing in his 
conduct to call forth a reprimand, and much less to raise a suspicion of 
what was really going on. 
[ Zo be contin ved.) 


A VISIT TO CYPRUS.—No. VII. 
NICOSIA—continued. 


Tue quarter inhabited by the poorer class of inhabitants at Nicosia is 
wretched in the extreme: the streets are narrow and filthy ; the exhalations 
pestiferous; and the houses, which are mostly flat-roofed and only one 
story high, in a deplorably-dilapidated condition ; the very stone walls are 
eld and aenmbling tg decay, and give palpable and distressing evidence of 
forlorn and wretched poverty. But 11 me vuves asport b< un propnceessing, 


the interior of these hovels beggars description. Every house has a court- 
yard attached to it, and every court-yard boasts of one or more grape-vines, 
a fig-tree or two, and maybe a pomegranate or an apricot tree, but the 
fruit of these have been never suffered to arrive at maturity. The hungry 
inmates too eagerly hail the first appearance of blossoms and the young 
set fruit, to curb their impatient yearnings for something in the way of a 
relish, which may in some measure vary the monotony of their everyday 
routine of cuisine. 

The green apricots are stewed down with onions and seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and this, in addition to a handful of boryhol, is to 
them a relish, after vegetating upon dry bread and drier cheese and olives 
for the last two months and more. The young grapes are barely big 
enough even to be pungent, before their services are in requisition for 
imparting a slightly acid flavour to the glutinous and nourishing, but 
tasteless bamia (the bandecoy of the West Indies). And even the hard, 
tough, spongy, unripe fig, tasteless and full of blistering milk, is fried with 
oil and garlic, and rendered palatable from dire necessity and hunger. 

The picture of one of these abodes of abject misery may serve as 4 
truthful representation of the whole; the court-yards are rank with weeds, 
rubbish, dustheaps, and rags; suspended from ropes which traverse from 
wall to wall, fluttering in the wind, are indescribable odds and ends of 
clothing, patched up till but little of the original matter that constituted 
the jacket or the sherwal remains; how they ever survive the process of 
being washed is a perfect marvel. In this small wilderness a meagre- 
looking cock and a few half-starved hens are anxiously grubbing for 
worms, and a solitary pig roots up weed after weed in search of the where 
withal to satisfy its cravings. 
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, Under the archway of the gate that leads into the filthy street is a still 
d filthier old man, wholly absorbed'with a time-worn pipe, from which at 
iS intervals he inhales, with evident gusto, the fumes of his much-cherished 
B. tobacco, and to obtain a scanty supply of which he has sacrificed the 
wants of his half-starving family, and sold the best fowl, upon the proceeds 
13 of which they might have lived in an almost luxuriant style for a couple of 
5 days to come. 
is If ever there was a type of abominable apathy and slothful indolence 
ed that old fellow is the man: he never loved work, even in his halest and 
er best of days, but having amassed a few piastres he married a steady and 
ot industrious girl, and from that hour up to this moment she has been the 
his drudge and the slave of his laziness: gambling, drinking, and smoking, 
of these have been his hobbies, and the result is premature decrepitude and 
utter destitution. Look at his glassy eyes—amaurosis has long since fixed 
its direful fangs there; and the sunshine he now revels in will soon be no 
sunshine to him, for if his iron constitution even resists the inroads of other 
diseases, he is a doomed man, as far as blindness is concerned ; and yet, 
though the pain darts fearfully through his head at intervals, the last thing 
ae muses on is any such calamity. Still he indulges in the daydream of 
tis youth, still he perseveres in clinging to the cobwebs of hope, unaware 
a is that the meshes of despair have been too firmly woven round his pathway 
ions in life ever to admit even one solitary gleam of the sunshine of such hope 
one a he basks in to penetrate to and enliven his heart. In the dusk of 
are evening he gropes mysteriously about, searching for treasure, gold and 
e of iilver ready coined, and only hid in the bowels of the earth to turn up and 
‘ing, gratify him some fine day: he is confident such will yet happen, for a 
Durt wiard foretold it in his youthful days, and rare instances have happened 
Unehy of men meeting with such windfalls in Cyprus. His presentiment is so 
t the strong that he has even speculated in a spade, and digs mightily of a silent 
ngry nidnight when no moon shines, and the wretched inmates of his household 
oung ae wrapt in blissful slumber, and happily unconscious of the wants and 
of a sufferings of to-morrow. Like a ghoul digging its own grave he shovels 
yday up the earth, spadeful after spadeful, and the night-owl screeches with 
delight at his lost and vain labour. 

with But whilst he is smoking and building castles in the air, not quite so 
1s © staple as the smoke that issues from his pipe, what has become of his wife, 
olives the partner of his sufferings, the partaker of none of his enjoyments, the 
y big save upon whose toil he has shamelessly existed for the last quarter of a 
m_ for century? We look through one of the shutterless windows of the one- 
5, but roomed hovel they inhabit, and there, lying upon a mat stretched upon the 
hard, hare mud floor, trembling and livid with ague, a bundle of rags for a 
1 with pillow, and a wretchedly-worn counterpane her only covering, lies the 
. hapless woman ; two or three half-naked hungry children are nestling in 
, as 8 the hope of imparting some little warmth to the corpse-like being whom 
weeds, they most cherish upon earth. Were it not for sickness she would be abroad 
» from and stirring, washing for one wealthy man, stitching for another, or else 
nds of up to her eyes in dust, sifting grain that merchants are getting ready for 
tituted shipment. She has long since relinquished all hopes of any amendment 
cess 0 in her worthless husband, and dire necessity has compelled her to practise 
eagre- deceit with the spendthrift : had he for a moment an inkling of where her 
ng _ little hoard was safely hid, then, indeed, in times of necessity like the 

whe 





present, she might starve and all her children with her, and the old man 
might bury himself in one of the many pits he had dug for his fictitious 
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treasures. Even the youngest child knows the secret, and is in terror of 
being surprised by its vagabond father as she goes now at her mother’s 
bidding, and, raking up the ashes in the many weeks’ disused fireplace, 
draws forth a small dirty-looking parcel, which, after fifty rag envelopes, 
displays the laid-by treasures of the thrifty mother, fully ten piastres-worth 
of copper paras! which are half as thin as a small wafer, and not quite s 
large. Stealthily the eldest girl but one steals forth on an errand fora 
few paras’ worth of bread and cheese, or a handful of olives ; and when she 
returns, then a fair portion is allotted to the father, and he never asks 
where or how it was obtained, but rarely refrains from grumbling at the 
badness of the fare. 

The eldest daughter is out following her mother’s occupations: two 
months hence and she will marry a young mendicant, and then her trials in 
life, which have long since been pretty severe, will be redoubled, if not 
trebled. 

This is no overdrawn picture : such are their abodes of misery, such their 
inmates, only that in addition to this they too often become the abodes of 
immorality and vice, especially in cases where the men are left widower, 
and the children have no mothers to wateh over and guard them with the 
jealous eye of parental love. In two things the poor of Cyprus are happier 
than the poor of our own cold and dear country—these are the great 
mildness of the winter and the excessive cheapness of living ; with a little 
proper energy and industry, beggars would be princes, as far as the 
necessaries and even some of the luxuries of life are concerned. 

But we bid adieu to this loathsome and wretched quarter, with a sigh fir 
the miserable tenants, and a hope that better days in every sense may yet 
dawn upon them. We are now in an open quarter of the town, and we 
draw a long breath, no longer fearing that the atmosphere is impregnate 
with noxious vapours. The sunshines hot and brightly, but the sea-breex 
has set in cool and pleasantly for the evening, so we accept the proffered 
seat under a shady wall, where the officious coffeehouse-keeper has placel 
a couple of chairs, and ordering a glass of sherbet with snow, we watch th 
restless activity of merchants and others who are busily oceupied in th 
everyday vocations of commerce. 

Most of the merchants established at Nicosia are natives of the island, 
Turks or Greeks; but they are either in partnership with the Franks a 
Larnacea, or else act as their agents and factors. Of late they have hal 
ample occupation in buying up the grain crops of the interior for shipment 
to European ports. Before us, heaped up in piles in an open space which 
serves as the Corn Exchange, are specimens of this year’s crops of barley, 
wheat, maize, linseed, and sessame; the latter is in great demand, as We 
may guess from the number of shipmasters and merchants, who at 
alternately testing its qualities and screaming out their bids with stentorian 
lungs. But the fortunate proprietor, who happens to be a sagacidus 
Turk, only smokes his pipe and smiles contemptuously at the absutl 
prices they have the impudence to offer, fully aware that before sunset 
they will come up to the valuation he has already settled in his own mind. 
Franks, with slouching straw hats and indescribable costumes—many 
them travelling clerks of merchants established in the distant cities of 
Stamboul and Smyrna, and some from Beyrout and other towns in Syria,— 
are here congregated, discussing in small knots the news of the day. How 
much game one bagged yesterday, who won the last donkey race, when the 
next evening party is to come off; in short anything and everything but the 
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immedate cause of their assemblage here. They know that it would be 
worse than time lost, and fatigue and annoyance, to attempt to make any 
offers in the present stage of affairs; the bargains must be made with 
Oriental procrastination, and when they hear a sum bid which in their own 
estimation approaches the value of the goods offered for sale, then they 
prick up their ears and are all attention, the desultory conversation flags 
in interest, business is now uppermost in each one’s breast, aud being 
limited to a certain sum by their employers, their task is an easy one ; they 
know how far to go and when to stop; and finally the grain is sold and 
the company disperse, to meet again next day in the same spot at the same 
hour. 

But it sometimes happens that in the midst of one of these Babel auctions 
all the Turks and Jews of the assembled multitude, buyers as well as 
sellers, take to their heels suddenly, and are dispersed in all directions ; 
some seek refuge in the shops, some in the coffeehouses, some climb up 
trees, and some few, driven to desperation, vainly endeavour to scale 
perpendicular garden walls. All this panic is occasioned by the sudden 
appearance of a family of domestic pigs, who, doubtless enticed by the 
agreeable odour of the sessame seed to which they are amazingly attached, 
have managed to escape the vigilance of their keepers, and so come 
charging down the street at full trot, snorting forth their delight and 
contentment to the dismay and terror of Jews and other pig-haters. This 
ludicrous scene terminates by the discomfit of the unconscious porkers, 
which are driven home again amidst the unrestrained mirth of the 
Christians, and then the business of the day is resumed. 

Larnacea consumes a very moderate quantity of Manchester manufac- 
tures, but French and Italian cloths, satins, and manufactured silks find a 
ready and profitable market: amongst the other goods imported by these 
two latter nations we may reckon earthen and glass ware, paper, empty 
bottles, sugar, coffee, pimento and spices, and a small quantity of cochineal 
ad indigo, with a trifling supply of drugs. Its exports are various 
qualities of grain, raw silk, and a little terra-ombra and oil; whilst to 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor it annually ships large quantities of salt and 
arough glazed earthenware, much in use among the natives ; in addition to 
this, as a matter of course, wine and aqua vite, or rakia. 

Perhaps no town in the world, its population considered, preseiits to the 
stranger so many lamentable spectacles as do the mendicants and others 
that throng the most crowded thoroughfares of Nicosia, morning and 
evening, throughout the year; hideous specimens of what the human form 
divine can be reduced to by loathsome disease, abuses, and indolence and 
filth. Every tenth man we encounter is more or less blind ;. indeed, all the 
catalogue of fearful diseases of the eye are here to be met with—staphy- 
toma, amaurosis, glaucoma, psorothalmia, eutropium, ectropium—in short 
every imaginable infliction down to simple nebulz in the eyes; and the 
only causes to which these can be attributable are the filth and laziness in 
which the lower classes love to revel, and this in a town abounding with 
excellent water and replete with the good things of the world. 

What the citizens of Nicosia most pride themselves on are their 
hummums, or vapour baths; and before bidding adieu to this fair but 
unfortunate town, we would do well to avail ourselves of their vicinity to 
purify us from the accumulated dust of travelling and corn-markets, and 
to renovate our strength and brace up our nerves to encounter fresh 
hardships on the morrow’s journey. We patronize the hummum next to 
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the pasha’s serrai; is it not a magnificent strong building ?—one evidently 
built with an eye to luxury, and a forethought for earthquakes, which 
sometimes shake the island bom one end to the other? ‘The first room we 
enter is a large domed apartment, something like the centre of the Fama. 
gosta gate, only not quite so high, but having a similar aperture to admit 
the light: in the centre is a fountain of exquisite marble, with a jet-d’eay 
continually playing; all around are raised stone benches, upon which 
luxuriant mattresses and cushions are spread for the accommodation of 
visitors of distinction. Here everything wears a cool and pleasant 
appearance ; and the bright rays of the sun, reflected from the numerous 
small mirrors that hang round the room, form beautiful artificial rainbows 
round the cool water in the basin of the fountain. We are barely seated 
on one of these comfortable couches, before the ogre of the place presents 
himself—this is the hummungee, or head bathman ; he is a wonderful hale 
old fellow, who has spent fifty years of his life in the smoke, vapour, hot 
water, and turmoil of the bath, and, though exposed to continual 
vicissitudes of climate, never has complained of even so much as a hea(- 
ache. His hands are armed with rough horsehair bags: he stands befor 
us longing for us to become the victims of his scrubbing propensities ; but 
we are not to be hurried on in this un-Oriental fashion. First of all we will 
enjoy our keif, a nargheli, and a glass of sherbet ; then from the numberles 
palumpore and snowy sheets that are hanging from ropes stretched round 
the place, we pick out our bath vestments, and, being enveloped in these, 
we bespeak a friendly shoulder to lean against for support, else mos 
assuredly would we slip and break our necks, unaccustomed as we are to 
walk in the awkward high cupcups, or pattens, which we are compelled to 
use to protect our bare feet from being scorched by the fiery hot bricks 
which line the passage, and under w hich is conducted the perpetual stream 
of scalding-hot water that heats the bath and supplies the reservoin 
Now the heavy doors of the first apartment closes with a loud bang up 
its hinges, finding a hundred echoes in the vaulted rooms within. Her 
the atmosphere begins perceptibly to grow warmer, another room ani 
still greater heat, whilst the clamorous exclamations and shouts of thow 
within sound like mysterious echoes from the deep caverns of the earth; 
occasionally a ghastly-looking figure, who has with Oriental scrupulosity 
completed his ablutions, flits by us all sheets and turban, and faint under 
the process. At length we are ushered into the room of rooms: at first we 
can discern nothing from the dense vapour that rises up from the floor, 
then by degrees the room develops itself, there are fountains and reservoits 
on all sides, hot and cold water, soap-suds, and splashing sounds. The heat 
is almost intolerable: we are just meditating a precipitate escape, al id the 
better to effect this have kicked off our pattens, when the iron grasp a 
the ruthless hummungee lays us resistlessly on the scorching floor, and thei 
the least evil we undergo is to be temporarily blinded with soapsuds, 
choked with hot water, scrubbed into a fever, chilled with cold water into 
an ague, scalded nigh unto death with frightfully hot water, our joints ate 
all cracked, neck twisted into all shapes, fingers all disjointed, ears g 
off like crackers, and the operation is completed ; ; and swaddled up agaill 
with clean dry sheets, we are escorted back to the mattresses in the fits 
room, and there lounging forget all the perils we have passed through, 
and the luxuriant sense of renovated strength and health that follows all 
our sufferings is a very ample recompense for what we have undergone. 
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